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Some of the newest electric kitchen 


stoves have cigarette lighters. 


I vypt is seeking new ways to irrigate 
arid land, to increase its farming area. 


Hot springs are found in many coun 
tries; but the particular type of hot spring 
known as a geyser occurs only where 


volcanoes have been active at some time. 


Incas of Peru could send 
over a thousand 


messapes 
trom Quito to Cuzco 
miles—in a week, by their system of 
runners, relaying the message along the 


way. 


In general, if you dig into the earth's 
crust, you find it one degree hotter each 
56 feet; but in Yellowstone Park’s geyser 
area the heat increases one degree al 
most every foot. 


Metal flooring with small monel disks 
spot-welded on it is a new safety de- 
vice for kitchens on ships and trains, 
and for factory floors likely to become 
wet and slippery. 


A goldfish hatchery in Indiana sends 
its goldfish to New York in a truck 
equipped with a special engine, so that 
fresh air is forced constantly through 
the water in the big truck tank. 


The biggest known iron meteorite was 
found in southwest Africa and weighs 
some 50 to 70 tons; but there are re 
ports, not yet authenticated, of an iron 
mass in western Africa so big that it 


might weigh over a million tons. 
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A Hungarian doctor is experimenting 
with hypnotizing lions and other ani- 
mals, to aid zoo veterinarians in treat- 
ing sick or injured animals. 


Deer fed by hand-outs from summer 
visitors, in national parks, sometimes be- 
come pauperized and cannot fend for 
themselves when winter comes. 


Plant scientists are still hoping to pro- 
duce the “perfect” potato—a variety that 
will combine quality, strong resistance 
to disease, and large yield. 


Norway has two official languages: 
the riksmaal, used for centuries in books 
and cultured speech; and the /andsmaal, 
the homely speech of rural districts. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
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6,000,000 Persons in U. S. 
Are Sick Every Day in Winter 


Colds, Influenza, Pneumonia, and Related Diseases 
Responsible for 25 Per Cent of Total Disabilities 


VERY day throughout the winter 

6,000,000 persons in the United 
States are too sick to work, attend school 
or pursue their other usual activities. 
This estimate of the amount of illness 
in the country is based on results of 
the National Health Survey which the 
U. S. Public Health Service has been 
making. 


About 2,500,000 of the 6,000,000 on . 


the nation’s daily sick list are suffering 
from chronic disease such as rheuma- 
tism, diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels, hardening of the arteries, nephri- 
tis, cancer and non-malignant tumors, 
diabetes, asthma, tuberculosis, ulcer of 
the stomach, gall bladder diseases, nerv- 
ous diseases and permanent impair- 
ments resulting from previous illness or 
accident. 

Colds, influenza, pneumonia and like 
diseases were the cause of illness in 
1,500,000 of the 6,000,000. This is be- 
cause the survey was made in winter 
when these diseases are most prevalent. 

About half a million were on the sick 
list because of accidents and another 
half million suffered from acute infec- 
tious illnesses or other acute illnesses 
such as appendicitis. 


The Healthiest Age 


From 15 to 24 years is the healthiest 
age, according to this survey, the pro- 
portion of the sick in this age group 
being only 1 in 40. The highest propor- 
tion of sick was in the oldest age group, 
from 65 years and up. In this group 1 
in every 8 were disabled on the day 
of the survey. Children and adults be- 
tween 25 and 65 years had about the 
same proportion of illness. 

Illness occurs most often in the low- 
est income groups, the National Health 
Survey also shows. During the year of 
the survey, chronic illness of a week’s 
duration or longer disabled two persons 
on relief for every one person in the 
middle and highest income brackets. 
Families just above the relief level but 
with incomes less than $1,000 had less 
sickness than the relief population but 
illness rate in this group was 17 per 


cent. higher than for the highest in- 
come group. Most of this excess was 
due to the greater frequency of chronic 
illness. 

Illness plays a big part in causing de- 
pendency, it appears from that part of 
the survey which showed how disabling 
illness incapacitates the wage-earner. In 
relief families 1 in every 20 family heads 
was unable to seek work because of disa- 
bility. In non-relief families with incomes 
under $1,000 the number of family 
heads unable to seek work because of 
illness was 1 in 33. This figure was 1 
in 250 for families in the comfortable 
income group. 

The relief and low-income families 
not only have more illness but have 
longer-lasting illnesses. They also get 
less medical and nursing care than high 


or comfortable income families. 
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Health Fight in Future 
Must Be Against Adult Ills 


HE FIGHT to protect and improve 

the nation’s health must be extended 
to include attacks on the chronic dis- 
eases of adults, such as cancer and heart 
disease, on poor housing, inadaquate nu- 
trition and stream pollution, Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran, U. S. Public 
Health Service, indicated in his annual 
report to Congress. 

These four lines of attack plus ex- 
tension of the health provisions of the 
Social Security Act, enlargement of the 
Public Health Service staff and exten- 
sion of its physical facilities are the rec- 
ommendations made by Surgeon General 
Parran to Congress. 

The Social Security Act should be ex- 
tended, he believes, to provide further 
“cooperation with the states in dealing 
more effectively with such important 
problems as syphilis, tuberculosis, can- 
cer, pneumonia and mental disease.” 

The problem of nutrition involves not 
only the size of the family income and 
the amount of food that can be pur- 
chased but also the education of the pub- 
lic to select the essentials in food. While 


67 


these aspects of the problem may appear 
largely economic and educational, there 
is still need for scientific studies to es 
tablish better standards tor judging how 
well or ill nourished a person is. At 
present it is only possible to detect gross 
deviations from the normal. 
Accomplishments of the Public Health 
Service during the past year were 
many and varied. The attack on syphi- 
lis and gonorrhea continued with in- 
creasing momentum. There was no let- 
up in the fight on other infectious dis 
eases, and new quarantine regulations 
were put into effect to guard against 
imported diseases. Distribution of near- 
ly $8,000,000 to the states under the So- 
cial Security Act resulted not only in 
a vast expansion of local and state health 
services but in stimulation of states and 
communities to appropriate almost equal 


sums of their own for health work. 
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12-Foot Wall Surrounded 
First City of Troy 


A YOT wall, that surrounded the 
very first city of Troy, has been 
discovered by a University of Cincinnati 
expedition, proving that Trojans—even 
2,000 years before the Helen episode- 
never did trust the neighbors. 

The high stone wall, with towers at 





AN EARLIER HELEN? 


Conventionalized outline of a woman's 
face, found in the ruins of the oldest city 
of Troy. 
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the gate, was built by first settlers at 
Troy, Dr. Carl W. Blegen, field direc- 
tor, announced. 

“This first Troy, which began before 
2000 B. C. and continued at least no 
later than 2500 B.C., probably was ruled 
even then by a king,” Dr. Blegen ex- 
plained. 

Troy was rebuilt no less than nine 
times, as one Troy after another met 
with some disaster. The seventh city 1S 
now believed the one conquered by the 
ruse of the Trojan Horse, after Greeks 
vainly besieged its walls tor 20 years in 
order to reclaim stolen Queen Helen, in 


the twelfth century B.C. 


AVIATION 
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Discovery that Trojans of 3000 to 2500 
B.C, had their own distinctive art is 
also revealed. Dr. Blegen reported find- 
ing a heart-shaped human face carved 
on a slab in a parapet. Pronouncing this 
sculpture older than any ever found in 
Greece or Crete, both centers of exten- 
sive archaeological investigations, Dr. 
Blegen said this Trojan art is far from 
crude. It is as old as Egypt’s famous 
Old Kingdom sculptures, or the great 
carvings found in Mesopotamian cities. 

“It is to be inferred,” said Dr. Blegen, 
“that this earliest Troy not only had a 
king but a royal court, as well, which 


fostered progress in art.” 


Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 
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Robot Lands Ajirplanes 


Without Aid 


FORECAST of the future of avia 

tion, when planes will take off and 
land automatically without human et- 
fort, was made at the meetings of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers by 
Capt. G. V. Holloman ot the U. S. 
Army Air Corps of Wright Field, Day 
ton, Ohio. 

Under the the 
Army has already used on great cross 
country flights from the Midwest to 
New York, to Virgina and then back to 
Wright Field, the landings of the planes 
have been entirely without action by the 


new system, which 


pilot, whose only job is to see that robot 
mechanisms are 

Under the automatic 
system a plane has only to get within 
a fog-bound airport 
its destination. 


operating. 
blind landing 


even 
and it arrives safely at 
Four shortwave radio stations, plus the 


20 miles of 


automatic controls in the plane, accom 
plish the actual landing. 

When within 20 miles of the first ra 
dio station the pilot levels off the air- 
plane, lowers the landing wheels, ad 
justs the landing flaps and sets the pro 
pellers for their minimum pitch. Then 
he closes a master switch and can sit 
back. 

The robot controls turn the plane 
toward the first station of the landing 
system and adjust the gasoline throttle 
until the plane is in a glide that will 
take it down to feet above the 
elevation of the runway of the airport. 
If this altitude is reached before the 
plane flies over station No. 1, automatic 
adjustment levels the plane off into con- 


stant altitude flight at 1,000 feet. 


1.000 


From Pilots 


When the plane comes over station 
No. 1 (five miles from the airport) the 
radio homing device automatically tunes 
on station No. 2, having a slightly dif- 
terent radio frequency. At the same time 
the plane is held in level flight at the 
altitude of 1,000 feet. When the plane 
over station No. 2 (two miles 
from the airport) the robot controls tune 
the landing device on station No. 3, 
which is directly in front of the land- 
ing runway at the airport. 


passes 


At the same time the controls put the 
plane in a long glide at the rate of 400 
feet drop per minute. It holds this glide 
until an altitude of 200 feet above the 
elevation of the runway is obtained and 
then the plane is automatically leveled 
off at 200 feet altitude. 

At station No. 3 the robot tunes the 
controls on station No. 4, which is at 
the opposite end of the airport's run- 
way and thus fixes the line on which the 
plane will land. At the same time the 
plane is put into its “let down” glide— 
as pilots call it—and again drops down 
at a rate of 400 feet per minute until 
it touches the ground. 

At the instant of contact with the 
ground the robot controls push in the 
throttle and cut off the gasoline supply 
and, at the same time, operate gently the 
brakes on the wheels to bring the plane 
to a stop. 

Capt. Holloman adds: 

“Now that automatic landing is an 
accomplished fact, it is well within the 
realm of reason to visualize an airplane 
taking off from an airdrome, flying to 





A TOWER OF ILIUM 


Not “topless” were these first towers of 

Troy, nor able to boast of highly finished 

construction; yet for their time they were 

doubtless formidable. This one guarded a 
city gate. 


its destination, and landing, the whole 
being accomplished completely auto- 
matically, thereby relieving the flight 
crew of all duties other than observing 
the instruments to see that the equip- 
ment is functioning properly.” 
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“Flight Strips” Proposed 
To Aid Distressed Planes 


 prhpnege hunts for landing fields, 
with the gas getting low and the 
fog closing in, may be a thing of the 
past for airline pilots, if the scheme pro- 
posed to the 35th annual convention of 
the American Road Builders Association 
by Lt.-Col. Stedman S. Hanks is 
adopted. Instead of cruising around hunt- 
ing for a place to land, pilots of the 
future will find a highway and set 
their planes down on “flight strips” 
built beside the main roads by the high- 
way departments. 

Proposed not only as emergency land- 
ing fields, but for the use of private 
pilots, these paved strips beside main 
highways, at least 200 feet wide and 
1800 feet long, built and- maintained by 
highway engineers, on state-owned land, 
may also be used as way-stations, from 


which airmail and air freight may be 
picked up by arrangement. 

Citing their possible convenience, Col. 
Hanks quotes a possible conversation of 
the future, between the pilot of the 
Bangor-Boston airmail plane and_ the 
Boston airport. The pilot has noted fog 
rolling in from the sea, and has been 
told that Boston is completely blanketed, 
“zero-zero” and will be for eight hours 
more. 

Boston tells him, “Not a chance, Bob. 
Work into Boston as close as you can, 
then set your plane down on a flight 
strip. We'll send out a mail truck to 
the flight strip and pick up the mail.” 

Already, uniform enabling legislation 
has been drawn up, and is in the hands 
of state governors for consideration. 
Flight strips may range from 200 to 740 
feet wide and from 1800 to 5000 feet 
long, depending on the type of aircraft 


they are designed to accommodate. 
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indians Had Syphilis— 
Along White Man’s Trail 


YPHILIS, disease now nationally 
fought in America, apparently af- 
flicted almost half the Indians in some 
communities along the Potomac River. 
Displaying Indian bones marred by 
disease, Dr. T. D. Stewart of the U. S. 
National Museum raised the question: 
Where did syphilis come from? 

Prehistoric America has _ generally 
been blamed for giving the world this 
serious malady, Dr. Stewart told the 
Anthropological Society of Washington. 
Recent discoveries in Virginia and 
Maryland warrant re-opening the ques- 
tion, and may lead to the opposite ver- 
dict, that white men from Europe 
brought syphilis to America. 

Possibility that the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia Indians caught their disease from 
white men of Jamestown or other ex- 
plorers or colonists is pointed out by 
Dr. Stewart, who finds particularly sig- 
nificant the spreading of the disease 
through so many Indians in one group. 
This is the way the malady would 
spread, he explains, and it is curious 
that supposedly very ancient cases of 
syphilis in America have been single 
skeletons, or Indians of uncertain an- 
tiquity. 

Indian bones marked by ravages of 
syphilis have a characteristic spongy sur- 
face, which Dr. Stewart says was caused 
by inflammation of the covering mem- 
brane of the bone during the afflicted 


Indian’s lifetime. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 
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Dome for 200-Inch Telescope 
ls Now Nearing Completion 


Mt. Palomar Observatory Structure Is Scheduled for 
Finishing on February 1; Instrument Under Construction 


By DR. R.M. LANGER 
See Front Cover 


HE DOME for the great 200-inch 

telescope on Mt. Palomar is practical- 
ly finished structurally and California 
Institute of Technology engineers can 
now breathe easier while completion and 
installation of equipment takes place un- 
der its shelter during the next couple of 
years. By February 1 the dome itself will 
be complete. 

The external shell is still to be painted 
outside and in with aluminum paint, 
miles of wiring for electrical circuits are 
still to be put into place and of course 
the great telescope itself is far from 
completion. 

Economical in size for the giant tele- 
scope it is to house, the dome covers 
about half an acre and is 137 feet in di- 
ameter. Above a cylinder seventy feet 
tall is a slotted hemisphere through 
which the telescope will look out at any 
angle with the horizon. 

The upper part, including the hemis- 
phere and twenty-seven feet of the cylin- 
der below it, can be rotated to any direc- 
tion of the compass so that the instru- 
ment can see through the slot any part 
of the sky available in these latitudes. 

Trucks Carry Dome 

The fixed part of the dome is devoted 
to offices, laboratories, storage space and 
photography rooms. On top of the thirty- 
foot outer wall is a circular track on 
which the movable upper portion of the 
dome rolls on thirty-two four-wheeled 
trucks, each carrying four heavy springs 
wound with 1% inch steel rods. 

The room within this moving struc- 
ture is solely for telescopic observation. 
There are no appendages or supports to 
impair the clearance of the telescope tube 
no matter which way it points. The vault 
is about ninety feet high from the floor 
of the observation room to the center of 
the ceiling. Visitors will not be admitted 
into this room at all but will have access 
during special hours to a gallery walled 
off and insulated from the main observ- 
ing room. 

The moving portion is built from 


three-eighths-inch steel plate, welded to- 
gether from pieces of from one to two 
hundred square feet each. No bolts or 
rivets are used and the plates are fitted 
to the required spherical or cylindrical 
shape in advance. Each plate weighs 
about a ton. The moving portion of the 
dome weighs about one thousand tons. 

There are two great arches three feet 
wide and eight feet deep alongside the 
shutter opening, and a horizontal plate 
girder near the bottom of the moving 
part to keep the cylinder circular. The 
rigidity of the steel shell is such that only 
slight additional structural support is 
needed. 

This inside framework was erected 
first to hold the plates during the weld- 
ing process and to prevent buckling af- 
terwards. This so-called monocoque type 
of construction, developed and used with 
such success in the airplane industry, 
gives the dome the right to be called 
streamlined in the sense that it is a mod- 
ern edifice. 

The inner surface of the dome is made 
up of aluminum-faced steel boxes four 
inches thick hung from the steel shell. 
These boxes contain layers of aluminum 
foil to keep out the heat of the sun, so 
that when night comes the instrument 
will already be at night temperature and 
no precious time will be lost having to 
wait for a gradual dissipation of heat 
and change of shape accompanying the 
cooling process. 
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Magnetic Storm Disrupts 
Wire and Radio Services 


diet storm conditions of un- 
usual severity wrought havoc in 
and wired communica- 
tions from Jan. 16 to Jan. 18, while 
auroras flared over the North. Tele- 
graph engineers reported that they had 
great difficulty getting trafic through 
from the East to the interior of the 
country, and radio telephone service to 
Europe was still out of commission on 
the eighteenth. 
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Houses Protected Against 
Winter by Cellulose Film 


Transparent Covering May Be Applied Over Windows, 
Storm Sash, or Specially Built Frames; Cost is Low 


ELLULOSE film wrappers, that now 
protect packs of cigarettes and 
nickel candy bars, will presently be forti 
fying whole houses against winter cold, 
if the method developed by the Yankee 
ingenuity of Prof. R. H. Wallace of 
Connecticut State College works out as 
well as it seems to promise. 
Not that the house will be 
wrapped in the transparent sheets. That 
But windows, outside 


whole 


isn't necessary. 
cellar doors, and other warmth-wasting 
openings, Prof. Wallace has found, can 
be effectually insulated against the cold 
with cellulose film. 

The film is useful even where storm 
sash is already used. One very effective 
trick is to put sheets of it on both sides 
of the sash, sealing the whole frame 
into a sort of envelope by means of a 
hot flatiron run along the overlapping 
edges. Common window screens can be 
treated in the same way. Or the sheet 
ing can be mounted on specially made, 
lightweight frames. 

The method is especially valuable for 
greenhouses, Prof. Wallace states. He is 

plant physiologist himself, and has a 
small conservatory built as a_ leanto 
against one wing of his house. Cellulose 
covering as an auxiliary to the glass 
saves him a substantial sum in reduced 
heating costs, h 

As a striking demonstration of the 
heat-saving effects achieved by his meth- 
od, Prof. Wallace placed a series of ther 
mometers by one of his windows that 
and out with 


reports. 


was protected both inside 
cellulose film. One cold winter morning 
he took a photograph that showed all 
four instruments. 

The outside thermometer, fully ex 
posed to the weather, showed a reading 
ot 12 degrees Fahrenheit. The next ther 
mometer, between the outer film and 
the glass, read 24 degrees. The third, 
between the glass and the inner film, 
stood at 47 degrees, and the fourth, 
within the room and back of the protec 
tion of two cellulose films and one sheet 
of glass, told that room temperature at 
that point was 59 degrees. 

Prof. Wallace has experimented with 


a number of different makes of cellu 
lose film, and states that the most satis- 
factory is the cellulose-acetate type in a 
somewhat heavier weight than is used 
for ordinary small-package wrapping 
purposes. 
Cellulose film 
can be held to quite moderate costs. By 


insulation for houses 
interesting a number of his neighbors in 
a cooperative purchase last year, the 
Connecticut scientist found it possible to 
give protection to all windows of 30 
ordinary-sized houses at a cost of about 
15 cents per window. 
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THERMOMETERS TELL 


These four temperature readings, taken 


simultaneously within a few inches, bring 
out graphically the gains made by adding 


cellulose-film protection to a window. 


Unemployed College Youth 
In Vanguard of Revolution 


HE professions and the ranks of col- 

lege graduates do not constitute that 
sector of civilization toward which one 
would be likely to look for the begin- 
nings of a revolution. 

Yet educated youth in the vanguard 
of revolution is not a surprising possi 
bility in view of facts resulting from a 
world-wide survey of unemployment in 
the learned professions made by Dr. 
Walter M. Kotschnig, who has worked 
widely with student problems on an in- 
ternational basis. 

Unemployment or under-employment 
of young college and university gradu 
ates may well have far-reaching reper 
cussions even though the present crisis 
seems in many localities only temporary. 
Dr. Kotschnig observes: “Where the 
overcrowding of the professions leads to 
a prolonged unemployment of successive 
generations of graduates, it may become 
a formidable threat to the very existence 
of an ordered society.” 

Thousands of parents have saved and 
slaved a lifetime to give their children 
an education, only to see them in the end 
unemployed, very often broken in body 
and in spirit. To these fathers and 


mothers Dr. Kotschnig dedicated the 
book (Oxford University Press) that re- 
ported his findings. He found promising 
young men and women, loaded with de- 
grees and certificates, to whom society 
denies the opportunity to put to any use 
their gifts and their knowledge. 

Dr. Kotschnig in his inquiring travels 
in European countries found graduates 
of two or three or four years ago, de- 
jected, with blank hopelessness in their 
eyes. They had paid call after call, writ- 
ten letter after letter, all to no avail. 

Then came the reaction. The old or- 
der was rotten, it must be destroyed. A 
new order must be created in which 
there would be room for educated youth 
to work and achieve position and happi- 
ness. In Germany and other disturbed 
nations unemployed professional men 
and women played important parts in 
revolutions. 

Less dangerous is the situation in the 
U. S. A. There are, in Dr. Kotschnig’s 
opinion, still wide occupational fields to 
be conquered, even in professions that 
now seem to be crowded. He urges a 
nation-wide search for new needs for 


professional services. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 
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CHEMISTRY 
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Plastic Made of Soybean 


Offers Use for 


ENRY FORD'S greatest love among 

the “chemurgic” products—agricul- 
tural products used industrially—that he 
sees aiding economic progress is known 
to be soybean protein plastic. 

Already this synthetic material is un- 
derstood to be used in manufacture of 
the steering wheel, horn button and 
other such parts of the Ford cars. It is 
first cousin to casein plastics, made from 
the jelly-like or cheese curd of milk, 
which have wide use in buttons, buckles, 
radio and electrical parts, etc. 

The soybean is four-tenths protein 
compared with two-tenths oil. The pro- 
tein portion can be mixed with water, 
various chemicals, colors, and filler ma- 
terial, such as wheat chaff, wood flour, 
etc., to make a useful member of the 
great group of materials that the chem- 
ist calls “plastics.” Heat and pressure 
are used to temper the plastic after it 
is put into the desired shape. 

In addition to development undertak- 
en by Ford and other manufacturers, the 


Farm Products 


federal government through the Depart 
ment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Chem 
istry and Soils established early last year 
a soybean industrial research laboratory 
at Urbana, Ill., in cooperation with 12 
North Central states. Here some 30 
chemists and other staff members are 
developing and improving industrial uses 
of soybeans. 

The Farm Chemurgic Council has 
been urging the industrial and other use 
of soybeans for several years as a part 
of its program to obtain the use of more 
American-grown agricultural products 
in industry. 

Although the soybean was introduced 
in the United States as early as 1804; it 
is still one of the young giants in our 
industrial and agricultural life. In the 
Orient its uses have been many from 
time immemorial. In recent years the 
amount of soybean planted has increased 
greatly. Acreage in 1907 was only 50,000; 
iN 1937 it was 6,049,000 according to 
preliminary figures. The 1937 crop was 
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PROTECTION FOR PLANTS 


Extra protection is given the conservatory attached to Prof. Wallace’s house at Storrs, 
Conn., by a covering of cellulose film outside the glass frames. 
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between 36,000,000 and 40,000,co0 bush 
els of the bean itself. 

It is estimated that some 50 factories 
are turning out various industrial prod- 
ucts using soybean products. Soybeans 
are used in making such products as 
paint, enamel, varnish, glue, printing 
ink, rubber substitutes, linoleum, insec 
ticides, glycerin, flour, soy sauce, break 
fast food, candies, roasted beans with 
nutlike flavor, livestock feeds, as well as 
plastics. 
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Population to Decline 
Despite Increases in Past 


AN POWER 

the most valuable resource of the 
world, for out of it arises civilization 
and culture. 

There has been a certain complacency 
about the renewal of our human re 
sources. The population of the world 
trebled in the last 160 years. The white 
races increased from 150,000,000 people 
in 1780 to 635,000,000 In 1930. That 


or brain power—is 


would seem to justify the idea that there 
is no need for worry about the natural 
increase in population. 

Today it is possible for the first time 
to inventory, with some scientific ac 
curacy, man power not only by counting 
heads but by determining the contents of 
the heads. Frederick Osborn of New 
York City, who has collaborated with Dr. 
Frank Lorimer on population studies, 
reported recently to the American Asso 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
that the old process ol population growth 
is coming to a sudden stop among peo 
ples living in cities. 

$y using crude birth and death rates, 
experts as recently as a decade ago found 
the population appeared to be rapidly 
increasing. But when the age grouping 
of the population and other factors were 
considered, it was found that true rates 
for 1930 were 16.9 births per 1000 and 
16.3 deaths per 1000, contrasted with 
crude rates of 18.7 and 10.8. : 

The slight excess in the rate of in 
trinsic reproduction in 1930 above that 
needed tor replacement has been whit 
tled away since that time, Mr. Osborn 
finds. There is no doubt that the coun 
try is at present declining in numbers 
in the true or intrinsic sense. 

The best guess of the population stu- 
dents is that the fall in birth rate will 
continue, and that the gross population 
will be something less than 150,000,000 
in 1970, declining thereafter. 

Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 
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PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 


Roots Grown on Petals 
Under Aseptic Conditions 


ETALS and all other parts of flowers 

have been induced to form roots, in 
experiments reported by Prof. Carl D. 
LaRue of the University of Michigan. 

Secret of this surprising feat was Prof. 
LaRue’s new technique for keeping the 
small and delicate pieces of plant tissue 
alive and in good condition. He washed 
the petals and other parts in antiseptic 
solutions, strong enough to kill bacteria 
and molds but not strong enough to in- 
jure their tissues. Then he placed them 
on a sterile nutrient jelly containing 
sugar and essential mineral salts. 

On this the parts lived indefinitely, 
and had plenty of time to strike root, 
after the more familiar but rougher cut- 
tings of greenhouse and windowbox prac- 
tice. Some of the species needed to be 
encouraged with the growth-promoting 
chemical, indole-3-acetic acid, but others 
started their roots without any outside 
stimulus. 

Several specimens not only sprouted 
roots but started stems and leaves as well, 
and eventually grew up into complete, 
normal plants. 

Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


Drinking Is Really a 
Bitter World After All 


T LEAST in the realm of beverages 
it’s a bitter world after all. Think 
back through the liquids you drink dur- 
ing a day. Such a list might well include 
tomato juice, orange juice, pineapple 
juice, or grapefruit juice for breakfast. 
Then water, tea, coffee, milk, chocolate 
milk, soft drinks, and possibly beer, 
wines, other alcoholic beverages. Not 
that any one person would drink all of 
these beverages during a single day or 
even in a lifetime, but they represent a 
cross section of what some Americans do 
drink, each to his inclinations. Of all 
these milk and water are about the only 
ones which do not have a tinge of bit- 
terness. 

The Industrial Bulletin of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., points out that some people 
like their milk with chocolate flavor, 
which is bitter. Coffee and coffee sub- 
stitutes are bitter and “burnt” flavored. 
Tea is bitter and astringent; cocoa is 
bitter and aromatic; tomato and the cit- 
rus juices and many “soft” drinks are 
bitter and sour. Beer, says the Bulletin, 
is outstandingly bitter. 


Science News Letter, for January 29, 1938 


Bitter, indeed, is America’s quick 
breakfast of bitter grapefruit, bitter coffee 
and bitter orange marmalade although, 
in truth, sweetness is added to tone 
down the bitterness. 

Actually bitterness—as one of the 
four fundamental tastes—has to be in- 
cluded in all highly-seasoned foods and 
drinks. “There is a sound physiologi- 
cal basis,” states the Bulletin, “for table 
condiments including sugar for sweet- 
ness, salt for saltiness, vinegar or lemon 
juice for sour tang, and meat sauces, 
pepper and mustard competing for use 
in imparting bitterness.” 

There is the old belief—now not so 
well regarded as it was a generation 
ago—that bitters stimulate the appetite. 
The vogue of “stomach bitters,” which 
provided a boon for proprietary medi- 
cines, was the result. It has never been 
disclosed, however, how much the alco- 
holic content of these “bitters” influenced 
zealous teetotalers to use them. 

Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


Scientist Reports “Dewbow”’ 
Formed on Surface of Lake 


LMOST everyone has seen a rain- 
bow in the sky; but did you ever 
find one resting on the surface of a 
lake? Richard M. Sutton of Haverford 
College recently stood on the shores of 
Pocono Lake in northern Pennsylvania 
one bright morning, gasped, and saw a 
brilliant-hued rainbow almost beneath 
his feet. 

In a recent issue of Science (Dec. 3), 
the scientist describes the amazing 
phenomenon and offers an explanation 
of its origin as determined by experi- 
ments in his laboratory. 

Droplets of dew resting on the surface 
of the lake formed the colors, he re- 
ports, for he was able to duplicate the 
happening by spraying water on to a 
smoked plate of glass which the water 
will not wet. The drops, separate but 
lying close together, simulated the mass 
of falling raindrops in their physical 
effect on light. 

Some time during the night, believes 
the scientist, the surface of the lake be- 
came covered with an invisible film of 
some organic material which allowed the 
water drops of dew to rest on the surface 
of the lake without wetting it. Then the 
sun came up and its rays were refracted 
by the dewdrops into the rainbow effect. 
Mr. Sutton calls the phenomenon a dew- 
bow, rather than a rainbow. 

Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 
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ASTRONOMY 


Flickering Planetoid 
Comes Close to Earth 


ROS, the 35-mile-long flickering 

planetoid, was only 20,000,000 miles 
from earth last week. Turning over and 
over in space, exposing first its dull and 
then its shiny side, the coffin-shaped 
mass of cosmic junk kept about this 
distance for several days before starting 
its journey outward to beyond the orbit 
of Mars. 

Discovered in 1898 by DeWitt, of 
Berlin’s Urania Observatory, the little 
planetoid, one of many hundreds now 
known, has twice, in 1898 and 1931, 
come within about 16,000,000 miles of 
the earth. 

Hermes, the half - mile-long celestial 
runaway which came within only 362,- 
ooo miles of the earth last October, has 
now gone too far away to be seen. 

It is believed that many, perhaps all, 
of the planetoids are not spherical but 


irregular in shape. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1988 
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Ice-Breaker Party Drifting 
Faster Than Polar Campers 


AREE Russian ice-breakers, caught 

fast in the ice of the Laptev Sea off 
the northern coast of Siberia, are drift- 
ing northward far more rapidly than 
Ivan Papanin and his three _ ice-floe 
camper companions have drifted since 
they landed near the North Pole, Tass, 
Soviet news agency, reports. 

The three ice-breakers are the “Sedov,” 
“Sadko,” and “Malygin.” 

“We are drifting with the ice much 
more rapidly than the people of the 
‘North Pole’ station—Papanin’s ice-floe 
in seven months has advanced 1,500 
kilometers whereas in only two months 
we have covered 770 kilometers,” the 
party on the ice-breakers report. “Our 
average speed is close to 12 kilometers a 
day. 

“Our ice-breakers drift northwest- 
ward. The direction of the drift partly 
coincides with that of the drift of Nan- 


sen’s ‘Fram.’ ” 
Science News Letter, January 29. 19388 
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Keeping Warm Ils Vital 
For New-Born Babies 


EEPING new-born babies warm is a 
simple but important way of help- 
ing to cut down infant deaths, Dr. 
Horton Casparis of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity pointed out at the Conference on 
Better Care for Mothers and Babies held 
under the auspices of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Washington, D. C. 
Before birth the baby has been living 
in an environment with a temperature 
of 98.6 degrees Fahrenheit, which may 
be compared to the wilting heat of mid- 
summer. An infant, especially a prema- 
turely born infant, needs to be gradually 
acclimated to the temperature of his 
new environment, just as an adult is 
careful about not getting chilled after a 
hot bath. Failure to protect the baby 
against the change in temperature at 
birth may, directly or indirectly, be re- 
sponsible for his death. 


Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


BIOPHYSICS 


M-Rays’ Existence Doubted 
In Research Council Report 


4I®& GOT PROVEN” is the Scotch 
verdict returned by two critical 
biophysicists after a careful investigation 
of the disputed phenomenon of mito- 
genetic radiation, or M-rays. The two 
men, Drs. Alexander Hollaender and 
Walter D. Claus, pursued their re- 
searches at the University of Wisconsin 
for the National Research Council. (AN 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE PROBLEM 
oF Mirocenetic Rapiation—Alexander 
Hollaender and Walter D. Claus—Na- 
tional Research Council, 96 p., $1.) 
Mitogenetic radiation, known also by 
the convenient nickname of M-rays, was 
first reported by a Russian, A. Gur- 
witsch, some years ago. He stated that 
tissues of rapidly dividing cells, such as 
root tips, emanated some kind of short- 
wave radiation, of very low intensity, 
that nevertheless was capable of stimulat- 
ing other cells to divide also. 
Many other investigators, using many 
methods, have followed the work of 


Gurwitsch. A favorite set-up is an onion 


root tip as source of the rays and a 
small mass of yeast cells as “biological 
detector.” 

Although many efforts have been 
made to detect the rays with mechani- 
cal apparatus, such as modifications of 
the Geiger counter used in cosmic ray 
work, none of them has ever been suc- 
cessful. This, however, does not neces- 
sarily militate against the validity of the 
observations, for living organisms are 
still far better detectors of many natural 
forces than any mechanism yet devised. 

However, when Drs. Hollaender and 
Claus repeated the work very critically, 
using both physical apparatus and bio- 
logical detectors and checking carefully 
every step in every experiment, they 
were unable to obtain any evidence sat- 
isfactory to themselves of the existence 
of mitogenetic radiation. They there- 
fore rest their case with a negative ver- 
dict, at the same time stating their wil- 
lingness to re-open it again if supporters 
of the M-ray hypothesis come forward 
with positive evidence produced under 
really rigorous experimental conditions. 

Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


ARCH ABOLOGY 


Cadmus of Alphabet Fame 
Believed To Be Myth 


HOENICIAN Cadmus, popular hero 

credited with fathering our alphabet, 
never existed, so far as archaeologists can 
learn. We should honor some Unknown 
Phoenician for teaching the Greeks 
ABC’s, and the alphabet idea is older 
than Phoenicians, anyway. 

Reporting latest views on the still- 
mysterious alphabet, Dr. John Day of 
Barnard College told the Archaeological 
Institute of America that Greeks prob- 
ably derived the alphabet from Phoeni- 
cians about the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury B. C. Dr. Day succeeded in nar- 
rowing down the date by demonstrating 
from old inscriptions that five of the 
Greek letters could not have evolved 
later than the ninth century, and five 
other Greek letters could not have 
evolved earlier. 

Questioning the recent assertion by 
“an eminent authority,” that Cadmus 
lived about 1400 B. C., Dr. Day pointed 
out that when archaeologists dug at the 
citadel of Thebes, Greek town supposed- 
ly founded by Cadmus, they found no 
trace of Phoenician relics or writings. 

“We must conclude,” he declared, 
“that the only definite historical element 
contained in the legend concerning the 
letters of Cadmus is the fact of the Phoe- 
nician origin of the Greek alphabet.” 

Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 
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hie Peeseure Difference 
Will Seal Doors of Planes 


TRATOSPHERE luxury liners of 

the future will use the low air pres 
sure at high altitudes itself to seal their 
doors against the relative lack of air out- 
side and to maintain normal atmospheric 
pressure inside, according to an inven- 
tion patented by Stephen J. Zand of 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 

A rubber tube around the door jamb 
is filled with air at ground-level pres- 
sure. Because of the difference between 
the pressure inside the tube and outside 
the plane it will swell up to make an 
airtight seal, according to the specifica 
tions accompanying the patent, num- 
bered 2,104,144. 

The new method worked out by Mr. 
Zand, noted as an airplane soundproof- 
ing engineer, is also claimed to be ef- 
fective as a further means of locking 
the plane’s door when it is in flight, for 
the swollen tube will make it more dif- 
ficult to open. 

The device takes advantage of the fact 
that air pressure decreases rapidly as the 
plane goes higher. At an altitude of 
three miles, the air confined in the tube 
would be at approximately twice the 
pressure of the air outside. Much like a 
balloon loaded with gas at a pressure 
higher than that of the surrounding at- 
mosphere, the tube will swell up, filling 
every crevice between the door and the 
fuselage of the plane. The higher the 
plane goes, the lower the pressure out- 
side and consequently, the tighter the 
seal. 


Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


HORTICULTURE 


“Canned Heat” Used for 
Killing Slugs and Snails 


USTRALIAN gardeners are quite 

literally “putting the heat” on 

slugs and snails that chew up their pet 
plants. 

It has been discovered, in England, 
that these garden pests can be so para- 
lyzed by a chemical known as metal- 
dehyde that they remain helpless while 
the sun dries them out and kills them. 
In Australia metaldehyde is not obtain- 
able in ordinary chemical trade. But a 
form of “canned heat,” sold under the 
trade name Meta, consists almost en- 
tirely of metaldehyde. So Australians 
grind it up, mix it with slightly mois- 
tened bran, and spread it where the 


slugs and snails come to feast. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 
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ASTRONOMY 


Bright Sirius 


February’s Planets, Mars and Saturn, Set Early; 
Month is Unusual In That it Has No New Moon 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


WO planets can be seen in the Feb 

ruary evening sky, if you look early 
enough. Just as soon as it gets dark, at 
the beginning of the month, they are 
visible, close together, in the southwest. 
They are nearly the same _ brightness, 
but one is distinctly red in color. This 
is Mars. The other is Saturn. Mars passes 
Saturn on Feb. 2 at 3:00 p. m., Eastern 
Standard Time, and, after that, appears 
farther and farther to the east. 

Neither of these planets is visible late 
enough to appear on the accompanying 
maps, in which the heavens are shown 
as they are at 10:00 p. m., February 1, 
g:00 p. m. on the 15th and 8:00 p. m. on 
the 28th. 


Late Winter Stars 


The stars of the late winter evening 
are all in however, with Sirius, 
brightest star of the night sky, high 
in the south. Above, and to the right, is 
Orion, the warrior. The three stars in a 


view, 


row, forming the warrior’s belt, make 
this easy to locate. North of the belt is 
Betelgeuse, while to the south is Rigel. 

About as far to the right of the belt 
is to the left, we find Alde 
baran, marking the eye of Taurus, the 
bull. Still farther over is a little cluster 


as Sirius 


of stars, the Pleiades, often called the 
“seven sisters.’ Most people can see only 
six of the sisters with unaided vision, 


though a telescope, or even binoculars 
or opera glasses, reveals many more. 
Nearly another bright 
star, Capella, in Auriga, the charioteer, 
while nearby, more to the south, is the 
hgure of the This has 
two bright stars, Castor and Pollux, the 
latter being the more brilliant. Below 
Canis Minor, 


overhead is 


twins, Gemini. 


the twins ts Procyon, in 


the le sser dog. 


The region of the sky around Orion 
contains more bright stars than any 
other similar area of the sky, and to 


learn these is to make an excellent start 


towards knowing the constellations. But 
another of the first magnitude is shining 
high in the east. This is Regulus, in Leo, 
the lion, and it stands at the end of the 
handle of a smaller, unofficial, group, 
called the “sickle.” 


Toward the north there are a number 
of conspicuous stars, though none are ot 
cuite the first magnitude. Some of these 
are the seven that make up the familiar 
Great Dipper, which hangs in the north- 
east, with the handle down. In the north- 
west is Cassiopeia, shaped like a letter 
W lying on one side. 


Parts of the Ship 


Low in the south at this time of year 
appear some stars referred to on the 
map as Puppis and Pyxis. These are not 
as bright as those we have mentioned 
above, and, being so low, they are not 
very conspicuous. They have an interest, 
however, because they are part of the 
huge constellation of Argo, the ship, an 
important mythological figure, because 
it 1s supposed to be the vessel that car- 
ried Jason and the Argonauts on their 
expedition in quest of the golden fleece. 
It is so big that it is subdivided into four 
parts, Puppis, the stern, Pyxis, the com- 
pass, Vela, the sail, and Carina, the keel. 
The last named part contains the bright- 
est stars, notably one called Canopus, 
which do not rise in most of the United 
States. From the southernmost. states, 
however, Canopus can be seen. 

When you look at Sirius, to the south, 
not only are you looking at the bright- 
est star in the sky (with the exception 


of the sun) but also one of the nearest. 
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Rules 


In fact (again excepting the sun) only 
one star that can be seen with the naked 
eye is closer. The distance is 
92,900,000 miles. As light travels eleven 
million miles a minute, its illumination 
reaches us in about eight minutes. But 
Alpha Centauri, nearest naked eye star, 
is at a distance of some 25,000,000,000,- 
000 (twenty-five trillion) miles, and its 
light takes 4.3 years to get to us. 

Consequently, to avoid awkwardly 
large numbers, we say that its distance 
is 4.3 light years. Sirius is about 9 light 
years away, so that the light from Sirius 
that enters your eye tonight left in the 
good old days of 1929. The distance of 
nearby Betelgeuse is 112 light years, 
while Rigel is at a distance of 541 light 
years. Others, fainter, are at distances 
calculated in terms of thousands of light 
years. 


sun's 


The Faint Companion 


Sirius has another distinction because 
it is attended by a companion that was 
discovered before it was seen. Many 
stars in the sky are double, and the tele- 
scope shows that they consist of two sep- 
arate orbs, revolving around their com- 
mon center of gravity. 

Imagine two heavy iron balls, tied to- 
gether by a short chain, and thrown 
through the air. As they fiy along, they 
would turn around a point half way be- 
tween them, if both have the same 
weight. In a double star, the force of 
gravitation is the invisible chain that 
holds the pair together. All the stars are 
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CHARIOT IS NEARLY AT ZENITH 


in the western sky are the constellations representing proud Queen Cassiopeia, her 
daughter Andromeda, and the hero-rescuer, Perseus. 
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SIRIUS HOLDS CENTER OF STAGE 


Winter constellations are rich in bright stars, but the February sky is empty of planets 
except very early in the evening. 


moving through the sky, and careful 
measurements of the position of a 
double star may show that the center 
around which they turn may move along 
a straight line, though the stars them- 
selves swing sometimes to one side and 
sometimes to the other. 

A little over a century ago, a German 
astronomer, F. W. 
rate measurements of Sirius, and found 
that it was moving in a wavy line, 
though he could see no other star to 
balance it. Nevertheless, he fully real- 
ized that something must be there, pull- 
ing the visible star first one way, then 
the other, and concluded that it had a 
massive, though thus far unseen, com- 
panion. 


Jessel, made accu- 


Seen With New Lens 

It remained for an American telescope 
maker, Alvan Clark, Jr., of Cambridge- 
port, Mass., to find this companion. In 
1862 his father had just completed a 
telescope lens, 18 inches in diameter, 
which is still used at the Dearborn Ob- 
servatory of Northwestern University. 

It was placed in the testing tube in 
the factory yard one night, and Alvan 
Senior started to turn it to Sirius, as a 
handy star on which to try it. The big 
tube was cumbersome, so he asked his 
son to point it. Alvan Junior did so, and 
no sooner did he look thaa he ex- 
claimed, “Why father, Sirius is double!” 
Thus, quite by accident, the companion 
discovered — by was finally ob- 
served. Since then, as telescopes have 
been improved even more, it has been 
seen many times, and has been found to 
be of the eighth magnitude. 

A star this bright is not ordinarily 
difficult to see, even with small instru- 
ments, but the overpowering glare of 
Sirius itself obscures it. The companion 


Bessel 


goes around the main star in an ellipti- 
cal orbit in slightly less than 50 years. 
In 1944 the two will be closest together, 
as seen from the earth. 


Same Temperature 


As further studies of the two stars 
were made, astronomers found that they 
are of practically the same color, which 
means that they have the same surface 
temperature, and consequently are giv- 
ing the same amount of light per square 
mile. Since they are at the same distance 
from the earth, this means that the 
faint star must be vastly smaller than 
the bright one, scarcely larger, perhaps, 
than one of the larger planets. 

From the way in which the parts of 
a binary star revolve around each other, 
it is possible to find their masses, that 
is, the amount of material that each 
contains. Thus it was determined that 
the companion of Sirius has about as 
much matter as Sirius itself. Being so 
much smaller, therefore, this means that 
the density of the companion must be 
inconceivably great. The old rule, “A 
pint’s a pound, the world around,” is ap- 
proximately true for water. A pint of the 
companion of Sirius material, however, 
would weigh 
much, or about 15 tons. 

An_ additional confirmation of this 
remarkable idea came about 1925 when 
Dr. Wolter S. Adams, director of the 
Mt. Wilson Observatory, found that the 
lines appearing in the spectrum of the 
companion were shifted to the red end 
more than those in Sirius itself. This 
was not due to motion of the star away 
from us, which is often the case, for then 
both spectra would have shown the same 
shift. 

Instead, it was due to an effect pre- 
dicted as a result of Einstein’s theory of 


some 30,000 times as 
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relativity. This is that light radiating 
from such a dense body loses energy, 
which loss causes the shift of the lines. 
The predicted shift was in close agree- 
ment with that found by Dr. Adams, 
and the Einstein theory had another 
point in its favor. 

An inspection of the table of phases 
of the moon, given below, will show 
one rather unusual feature—only three 
are given, instead of the usual four. 
During February there will be no new 
moon. 

This can happen only in February. 
The time required for any particular 
phase of the moon to happen again is 
about 29.5 days, the so-called “synodic 
month.” Thus, in a 30 or 31-day month 
there must be a full cycle, with all 
four phases. But in February, even in 
a leap year, and especially when only 
28 days long, the month is shorter than 
this cycle. If the new moon comes on 
the last day of January, which it did 
this year, the next will not come until 
29.5 days later, which brings it to the 
night of March 1. 


Moon Passes Planets 


On the afternoon of February 4, the 
moon will pass Jupiter and Mars, so it 
will be seen that evening, as a narrow 
crescent, near these two planets. On the 
night of the 8th, the moon will pass in 
front of, or “occult,” a fifth magnitude 
star, called omega Tauri, in the constel 
lation of Taurus, the bull. This will 
happen around 1:00 a. m., Eastern 
Standard Time. Perigee, when the moon 
is closest earth, happens on the 12th, at 
1:00 a. m., with a distance of 
miles, while the moment at 
which it is farthest, comes at 8:00 p. m. 
on the 23rd, with 251,400 miles. 


226,300 


a pe gree, 


* * * 
Phases of the Moon 
E.S. T. 
First Quarter Feb. 7 7:32 p.m. 
Full Moon Feb. 14 12:14 p.m. 
Last Quarter Feb. 21 11:24 p.m. 
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Modern High-Speed Bombers 
Show Very Bad Marksmanship 


Cause for Encouragement to Peaceful Peoples, Declares 
Military Student; Mud Still a Great Defensive Weapon 


p: MOR marksmanship by aerial bomb 
ers in the Spanish war “has given 
cause for more encouragement than dis 
couragement to peaceful peoples,” de 
clares Capt. Liddell Hart, well-known 
student of military science. (Army Ord 
nance, jan.-Feb.) 

The very increase in speed that marks 
modern bombing planes is an important 
factor in their inability to hit the tra 
ditional “flock o’ barns.” 

“Higher speed in the air has offset 
the improvement of bomb sights and 
diminished the accuracy of bombing, 
owing to the fact that the bomb has to 
be released before the aircraft is over 
its target,” writes Capt. Hart. “As a re- 
sult, it was found that targets less than 
soo yards long and 150 yards broad 
rarely were hit. 

“Attempts to destroy bridges or to 
put individual batteries out of action 
failed even when the attacking machines 
came down to heights of less than a 
thousand feet, while attacks on fortified 
positions only have taken effect where 


these were clearly defined and the bomb 


ing formations could operate undis 
turbed. 

“It has been against large targets, such 
as towns, that the results have been 
most marked, although even in such 


cases the actual point hit within the 
area has been largely a matter of chance. 


Night bombing has proved more inac 


curate.” 

The real effectiveness of airplane at- 
tack, Capt. Hart feels, has been moral 
rather than material. When troops with- 
out adequate anti-aircraft defenses find 
themselves under consistent and heavy 
attack from the air, and especially when 
they see other airplanes going off to at- 
tack their home towns in the rear, they 
are apt to become disheartened and to 
offer poor resistance against infantry or 
tank assaults following up the enemy 
bombing. 

The high speed of bombers and other 
aircraft has been their undoing in an- 
other way, under the hurly-burly of 
field conditions, Capt. Hart points out. 
The small size and rough surface of the 
average improvised landing field has 
proved fatal to planes with high land- 
ing speeds, producing many crashes. 

And for all the improvements in 
tanks, and all the advances in other 
machines of war, one of the greatest 
enemies of the attack and friends of the 
defense, is old conservative General 
Mud. Whether infantrymen are wearily 
slogging forward on foot, or tanks are 
rattling ahead on their tractor treads, 
if they strike boggy going they might 
as well quit. If they stubbornly push 
on, presently they find themselves glued 
like flies on flypaper, immobilized into 
mere targets. 
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DESIGN FOR A CLOCK FACE 


This pattern, that looks as though it might 
be an artist’s sketch for a new, ultra- 
modern electric clock, actually is a photo- 
graph of a snow crystal, made by the late 
W. A. Bentley. One side, apparently dam- 
aged in some way, rebuilt itself, restoring 
the hexagonal symmetry but not the origi- 
nal pattern. 


Nations Pile up Stocks 
Of Civilian Gas Masks 


UROPEAN nations are piling up 

stocks of gas masks for civilians and 
spending huge sums in the construction 
of gasproof shelters, reports Lt.-Col. 
Augustin M. Prentiss of the U. S. Army 
chemical warfare service. 

England is engaged in manufacturing 
30,000,000 gas masks, in an effort to 
provide protection for every person in 
the kingdom. France already has accu- 
mulated 8,000,000 for its active civilians, 
Germany has on hand 7,500,000, and 
Italy 5,000,000 for the same purpose. 

Cost of gas shelters ranges from $150 
for a single room to $100,000 for large 
communal shelters capable of accommo- 
dating several thousand persons. In 
France, plans have been drawn for the 
construction of fifty large gas shelters 
in the subways, at an estimated cost of 
$5,000,000. Germany believes in a de- 
centralized gas defense system, and it is 
claimed that more than half a million 
such small shelters have already been 
built. Similar construction is also under 
way in Japan. 

According to Lt.-Col. Prentiss, civilians 
are classified into “active” and “passive” 
groups. The former, about ten per cent. 
of the total population, comprise police- 
men, firemen, decontamination squads, 
and others who must stay out even in 





the thickest of the gas attack to preserve 
order and clear out the gas after the 
raiders have flown away. The great 
“passive” bulk of the people can best 
meet a gas raid by taking shelter until 
it is over. 

For the active civilians, elaborate gas- 
proof suits have been designed, together 
with military-type masks giving full pro- 
tection. For the passive group, less elabo- 
rate and costly equipment, effective dur- 
ing short exposures only while they make 
for the gasproof shelters, is considered 


sufficient. 
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SEISMOLOGY 


Tenth of Earthquakes 
Occur at Great Depths 


EEP-FOCUS earthquakes, disturb- 

ances whose actual centers are 
scores or hundreds of miles under- 
ground, account for about ten per cent. 
of all recorded shocks. They release tre- 
mendous amounts of energy, yet seldom 
cause the death and destruction for 
which the more numerous surface earth- 
quakes are responsible. 

A summary study of deep-focus earth- 
quakes has recently been made by Drs. 
Andrew Leith, of the University of Wis- 
consin, and J. A. Sharpe, of the Los An- 
geles laboratory of the Western Geo- 
physical Company. They are convinced 
that except for factors introduced by the 
great depths themselves, there is no es- 
sential difference between the deep and 
the shallow earthquakes. 

Both types occur in the same general 
regions of the earth—one a great horse- 
shoe-shaped zone roughly arching about 
the Pacific, the other stretching in a long 
line from Portugal to Formosa. Both 
types vary greatly in amount of energy 
released. Due largely to their great 
depths, the deep class of earthquakes 
have surface results more widespread 
and diffuse, hence less destructive, than 
the shallow-focus disturbances. 

Deep-focus earthquakes may occur at 
all depths from roo kilometers beneath 
the surface to 700 kilometers—the great- 
est depth for any earthquake thus far on 
record. 

Where the vast stresses needed to 
power such earthquakes come from is 
still pretty much of a riddle. Cycles of 
deep earthquakes have been correlated 
with the forces resulting from the moon’s 
movements and other outside factors, 
but the stresses involved in these are so 
small that their action is undoubtedly 
that of triggers rather than of main 
cause. 
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ARCH AEOLOGY 


Unearth Six Centuries of 
Painting in Antioch Floors 


COMPLETE history of painting 

from the first to the sixth centur- 
ies after Christ has been discovered 
through excavation of a unique series of 
mosaic floors in houses in Antioch, Sy- 
tia, it was announced at the annual 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
of America at Philadelphia, by Dr. F. 
O. Waage of the Department of Classics 
of Cornell University. 

Dr. Waage exhibited for the first time 
photographs of the remarkable mosaics 
which were copies of long since de- 
stroyed paintings of early masters. Exe- 
cuted with remarkable craftsmanship, the 
mosaics retain the original color effects 
of the variegated bits of limestone, terra 
cotta and glass which were used in their 
design. 


Found by natives during the fall and 
winter and cleared and lifted by the 
expedition, several mosaic floors in the 
suburb of Antioch called Daphne are 
unusually important. One is a well-pre 
served panel of Narcissus, probably third 
century, and a striking panel of a strid- 
ing lion set in an immense field of 
patterned flowerets, of the fifth century. 

Another mosaic realistically shows the 
courses of a Roman banquet. One panel 
contains artichokes, pigs feet, eggs in egg 
cups and bottles of wine. 

Supported by the Worchester, Fogg, 
Baltimore, and Louvre, Paris, Museums 
and Princeton University, excavations 
have been carried on at Antioch during 
the past spring and summer and will be 


continued next year. 
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ISSUED 
December, 1937 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ISAAC J. WISTAR 


1827 


“When one not inordinately addicted 
to discoursing of himself begins to con- 
template a lapse from such negative 
virtue ....” 

Isaac J. Wistar, who never confused 
modesty with self-repression, opens his 
autobiography in this forbidding, Vic- 
torian language. But he soon shifts to 
easily written, easily-read narrative, re- 
flecting Dana’s “Two Years Before the 
Mast” in its salt-tanged sea_ tales; 
twinkling here and there with a roguish 
humor not unworthy of Mark Twain, his 
contemporary; and pausing at the end 
of blood-and-thunder passages for Wis- 
tar, the adventurer, to allow the scien- 
tific-minded Wistar to relate some wound 
treatment or psychological observation. 

For Wistar lived through remarkable 
times and made the most of them. He 
traveled across the continent with the 
vanguard of the Forty-Niners in a jour- 
ney almost epic in itself. He earned 
and lost small fortunes as a miner, trap- 


- 1905 


per, muleteer, speculator, and lawyer 
before he was thirty, such was his ver- 
satility. 

He killed Indians relentlessly when 
menaced; yet he considered creation of 
an Indian empire to halt encroachment 
of white settlers on the “rightful 
owners” of the land. He never hesitated 
to pistol, club, or butt anyone who 
crossed him; yet the Governor of Cali- 
fornia singled him out to suppress the 
Vigilante rioters of 1856. He stood 
armed to fight Abolitionists and believed 
ardently in State rights; yet his pri- 
vately-raised regiment is credited with 
saving the Union at Gettysburg and in 
the Seven Days Battles. 

All these seeming inconsistencies be- 
come an orderly part of the picture of 
the day in Isaac J. Wistar’s forceful 
writing of his autobiography. It is the 
last word from a leader of a vanished 
American generation. 


Pages viii + 528. Illustrated. Cloth 8vo. 
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Too Many Mouths 


AME management has been for so 

long a matter of saving the frag 
ments that this generation still thinks of 
it in terms of conservation only. But the 
simple command, “Don't shoot!” no 
longer covers the case. In many places a 
more liberal, though still regulated, 
policy of game removal seems now in 
order. 

One of the points laid before the re 
cent meeting of the Society of American 
Foresters in Syracuse, N. Y., in an ad 
dress by Dr. Homer L. Shantz, chief of 
the division of wildlife management ot 
the U. S. Forest Service, was the over- 
crowding of parts of the big-game ranges 
in the national forests. 

“Deer protected by a buck 
control of predators have over-used their 
range, especially in winter,” Dr. Shantz 
both western and 


law and 


said. This is true in 
eastern torests. 

The fact that know no 
made, legal boundaries complicates the 
problem. In summer, the range within 
the national forests takes adequate care 
ot the herds. In winter, they migrate out 
of the jurisdiction of the Forest Service, 
into lands where their needs are not 
taken adequately into consideration. Too 
otten the result is winter starvation. In 


deer man- 
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their more restricted habitats, elk present 
something of the same problem. 

The solution does not necessarily con- 
sist in shooting the deer until the herds 
fit the present range. A possible alter- 
native, more pleasant tor most of us to 
contemplate, is to enlarge the range to 
fit the herd. Or, more exactly, to enlarge 


PHILOSOPHY 


the winter range until it balances the 
summer range in sustaining capacity, and 
then seeing to it that the herd stays with- 
in this balanced capacity. 

The governing principle, Dr. Shantz 
emphasized, is that biological needs shall 
decide action rather than dogmatic fiat. 
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Brain and Intelligence Grew 
Together, Says Dr. Ritter 


HICH came first, brain or intel- 
ligence? 

This scientific version of the old hen- 
and-egg question, propounded by a well 
known anthropologist, is answered in 
the course of an article in the Scientific 
Monthly by Dr. William E. Ritter, pro- 
fessor emeritus of zoology at the Uni- 
versity of California, and co-founder and 
honorary president of Science Service. 

Neither brain nor intelligence preced- 
ed the other, declares Dr. Ritter. They 
grew up together, along with all the 
rest of the unified organism they belong 


to. “Neither in biotic metabolism nor 
logic can an organ and its function 


exist, strictly speaking, the one before 
the other.” 


Part of Whole Pattern 


Man does not have the kind of mind 
he possesses merely because of the phys- 
ical development of one special part or 
organ, however important that part may 
be. In man, as in all other animate 
forms, the mental pattern has developed 
as a part of the whole life pattern. 

Our brain and our way of using it is 
intimately influenced by our whole head 
and our way of using other parts of it, 
as the mouth for eating and making 
sounds, or the eye for seeing and guid- 
ing movements. 

All the rest of the body is involved in 
brain (and mind) evolution also, Dr. 
Ritter points out. Especially intimate and 
influential in their mutual relationship 
has been the brain-and-hand combina- 
tion. The statement that man’s head is 
to a large extent the product of his own 
handiwork is not altogether a paradox 
or an hyperbole. 

As another example of mutual devel- 
opmental influence between head and 
forelimbs Dr. Ritter selects the wood- 
pecker, of which he has long made a 
special study. The bird’s brain and other 


head-organs are influenced by the devel- 
opment of the forelimbs into wings as 
are man’s brain and head by the fact 
that his forelimbs have grown into arms 
with hands at their ends. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


Want Key-of-G Crickets; 
Princeton Sends Regrets 


RICKETS in the Key of G, that 

chirp one-beat notes in four-four 
time, wanted in Hollywood to accom- 
pany a singer in a new film now in the 
making. Right away, of course. 

Princeton University biologists were 
astounded to receive these specifications 
in a wired request from the property 
(or was it the publicity?) department 
of a West Coast studio. The filmolo- 
gists even went learned on -their bug- 
spearing colleagues, and specified specific 
species: they wanted Gryllus domesticus 
or G. neglectus, and nothing else but. 

There are plenty of crickets in Holly- 
wood of course, but voice tests proved 
them to be sissies with no hair on the 
chest at all; they chirp only in B-flat. 
Sound-effect men tried their hands; but 
with all their ingenuity they could not 
make a noise like a Key-of-G cricket. 
Hence the hurry call to Princeton for 
a quick lateral. 

Never doubting at all that New Jersey 
can produce any desired number of deep- 
voiced G-crickets, the Princeton biolo- 
gists nevertheless had to wire back that 
they cannot fill the order just now. 
Princeton crickets are like bears—they 
sleep all winter. 
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Navajo Indians in one part of Ari- 
zona are blaming a new air route for 
weather troubles; they say the airplanes 
scare off the Rain Bird. 
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Seismology 

THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SEISMOLOGY 
—Akitune Imamura—Maruzen Co., To- 
kyo, 358 p., $3.50. A> veteran master 
of the science of seismology here gives 
us the ripe fruit of his many years of 
experience and study. Translated into 
excellent English by Prof. Imamura’s 
friend, D. Kennedy of Yokohama, and 
put into remarkably good print by a 
Tokyo firm, this book comes as a most 
timely offering that will triumphantly 
survive present political shocks and leave 
the author’s scholarly fame standing for 
generations, solid and imperturbable as 
Fuji. 
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Astronomy 
A Star ATLAs AND REFERENCE Hanp- 
BOOK (EpocH 1920) FOR STUDENTS AND 
Amateurs (6th ed.)—Arthur P. Nor- 
ton and J. Gall Inglis—Gall and Inglis, 
Sold in America by Eastern Science Sup- 
ply Co., 49 p., 17 maps and text, $5. A 
new edition of a very successful hand- 
book for amateur astronomers. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


Ornithology 
Out oF Doors With Birps—Emma 
F. Byers—Womans Press, 84 p., $1. A 
book of appreciation of birds, rather 
than a handbook for bird identification 
or bird study. It will appeal especially 
to those who are fond of birds and 
want to know something more about 
them without burdening themselves too 
heavily with ornithological detail. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


Paleontology 
MetTHops IN PALEONTOLOGY—Charles 


L. Camp and G. Dallas Hanna—Univ. 
of California, 153 p., $2.50. A technical 
book for the paleontological student and 
collector. It is clearly written, and con- 
tains good illustrations, index and bibli- 
ography. 
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Geology 
Eartu-Lore: Grotocy WitHout Jar- 
con—S. J. Shand—Dutton, 144 p., illus., 
$1.25. Not pretending to be exhaus- 
tive, this small popularly-styled book 
has an attractively written text. No 

index. 
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Geography 

Antarctic Icepreakers—Lorene K. 
Fox—Doubleday, 319 p., illus. $2.50. 
The lure has been strong for many 
years, of the earth’s most severely for- 
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First Glances at New Books 


bidden land, the land that is mostly 
ice—Antarctica. Here is a popular ac- 
count of efforts toward Farthest South 
through something more than a century 
and a half, from sailing ships to the air- 


craft of Ellsworth and Byrd. 
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Geography 

Heroes oF THE FArTHEST NorTH AND 
Fartuest Soutn (Rev. ed.)—J. Kennedy 
Maclean and Chelsea Fraser—Crowell, 
484 p., $2.50. 
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Biology 

Tue Axiomatic Metuop 1x BioLocy 
—J. H. Woodger—Cambridge (Mac- 
millan), 174 p. $3.75. The effort is 
here made to apply the methods of mod- 
ern symbolic logic to concepts in biology, 
thereby conferring on that “inexact” sci- 
ence at least part of the strictness of 
method possible in such disciplines as 
physics and astronomy, where full math- 
ematical expression is possible. 
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Medicine 

THe Romance or Russian MeEpICcINE 
—Michael L. Ravitch — Liveright, 352 
p., $3. This readable history of Russian 
Medicine contains much material that 
will be interesting to non-medical as 
well as medical readers. 
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Medicine 

EpIrtoME OF THE PHARMACOPEIA OF THE 
Unirep STATES AND THE NATIONAL 
ForMuLAry WitH ComMMmeEeNnts—Robert 
A. Hatcher, Ernest E. Irons, Torald 
Sollmann and Paul N. Leech—Amer. 
Medical Assn., 244 p., 60¢. 
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Education 

Tue SeLecTIOoN oF Books For ADULT 
Stupy Groups—Margaret Charters Lyon 
—Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
228 p., $2.35. This is a technical book 
for educators on standards for selecting 
reading materials, and does not contain 
bibliographies. 
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Engineering 

SYMPOSIUM ON CorROSION TESTING 
Procepures—A merican Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 131 p., $1.25 paper, $1.50 
cloth. 
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Botany 

Firora oF Peru, Part VI. No. 2—]. 
Francis Macbride—Field Museum of Na 
tural History, 126 p., $1.50. 
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Physics 

Gossary or Puysics—Le Roy D. 
Weld, ed.—McGraw-Hill, 255 p., $2.50. 
What is a Compton electron, or a gilbert, 
or the Kossel-Somerfeld laws? This 
valuable glossary of terms in_ physics 
will give you the answers, along with 
hundreds of items currently used in this 
science. Prof. Weld started this book 
as a collection of cards in an index, for 
the use of his students. With the aid of 
a large advisory committee, the material 


is now made available to everyone. 
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Radio 

Rapio AMateur Course—George W. 
Shuart—Short Wave & Television, 142 
p., 50 c. An elementary self-instruction 


course on radio by an amateur operator. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 19388 


Mathematics 

Business Matuematics: An_ INTRO 
puctory TExTsook—]. Donald Watson 
—Ronald Press, $2.50. Interest, foreign 
exchange, annuities, bonds and mer 
chandise are some of the chapter head- 
ings of the book which disclose the 
scope of this university text. The au 
thor is associate professor of finance at 
the University of Notre Dame. 
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Mathematics 

Business ArttuMetic (Rev. ed.)—C. 
W. Sutton and N. J. Lennes—Allyn and 
Bacon, 586 p., $1.40. Mathematics for 
schools of commerce in high schools or 
colleges as well as in business schools. 
Plenty of problems and numerous drills 
in fundamentals make this a_ worthy 


be 0k ° 
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Astronomy 
THe Nature oF VariABLE Stars 

Paul W. Merrill—Macmillan, 130 p., 
$2. For both the trained astronomer 
and the layman interested in astronomy 
is this book on the known knowledge 
of those stars which change their bright- 
ness. The volume is the outgrowth of 
a series of articles appearing in Popular 
Astronomy. 
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Biology 
LABORATORY OUTLINES FOR ANIMAL 


Biotocy (Rev. ed.)—Michael F. Guyer 
and Halcyon W. Hellbaum—Harper, 
273 p., $1.50. A new edition of one of 
the most thorough and carefully planned 
laboratory manuals available for first- 
year college work in zoology. 
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*First Glances at New Books 


Child Psychology 

PREDICTION AND PREVENTION OF READ- 
inc Dirricutties—Margaret A. Stanger 
and Ellen K. Donohue—Oxford Univ. 
Press, 191 p., $2. So many children have 
their own individual difficulties in learn- 
ing to read and write that such difficul- 
ties may almost be considered as normal. 
If your child or your pupil fails to learn 
easily, he should have the benefit early 
of individual study as well as instruction. 
This volume by a psychologist and a di- 
rector of speech education gives aid in 
the diagnosis and prevention of reading 
difhculties. 


Science 
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Public Health 
PERSONNEL Po icies IN PusBLic HEALTH 


Nursinc—Marian G. Randall—Macmil- 
lan, 170 p., $2. Nursing organizations, 
nurses and organizations 
which require nurses on their staff 
should find useful this volume, pre- 
pared for the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. 
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registries of 


Science 


Child Psychology 

Mopern Ways Wits Basies: Puyst- 
caL AND Mentat DeveLopMeNnt—Eliza- 
beth B. Hurlock—Lippincott, 347 p. 
illus., $2.50. An authentic book contain- 
ing the information that parents want to 
have about their children. The author in- 
tends this volume to bridge the gap be- 
tween the scientific investigators and 
parents. 
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Psychology 
Here Yoursecr To Happiness—David 


Seabury— W hittlesey, 345 p., $2.50. This 
book is designed, according to the pub- 
lisher, to help the reader cure himself of 
his mental difficulties. It is written in 
popular entertaining style. It should not, 
of course, be substituted for a visit to the 
physician in case real mental illness is 
present. 
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Psychology 

Tue Rear Use or tHe UNconscious— 
Chandler Bennitt—Dial Press, 380 p., 
$3. A psychological work which does not 
seem to have the practical application 
that might be implied by the title. 


Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


Seciclogy 


More Security ror Orp Ace—Mar- 
garet Grant Schneider and the Commit- 
tee on Old-Age Security—Twentieth 
Century Fund, 191 p., $1.75. The au- 
thors estimate that the cost of old-age 
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security in the United States will amount 
in 1980 to more than three and one-half 
billions of dollars. They believe that the 
adoption of the present Social Security 
Act was a significant start in providing 
adequately for the aged. A plan is of- 
fered by the committee for filling what 
they believe to be inadequacies and short- 
comings in the Act. 

Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


Botany 
Guipe To Eastern Ferns—Edgar T. 
Wherry—Sciencé Press, 220 p., illus., $1. 
Wherry’s name has come to be synony- 
mous, among botanists, with careful, ac- 
curate taxonomic work and a judicious 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
ecological requirements of the plants he 
deals with. This small but complete and 
well illustrated book on ferns (pocket 
size for field convenience) is certain of 
enthusiastic welcome and wide use. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


General Science 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION AND FINAN- 
cIAL Report oF THE Executive Com- 
MITTEE OF THE Boarp oF REGENTS, 1937 
—Govt. Print. Off., 123 p., 20 c. 
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Photography 

Tue Puoto-Guine. 5: How to En- 
LARGE—W. Peterhans, 41 p. 6: Vivip 
Portraits WitH A SimpLe CaMera—W. 
H. Doering, 40 p. 7: Licut Fitters, 
How anp Wuen To Use THoem—kK. 
Brandt, 40 p. 8: AcTIoN SNapPsHoTs, 
How to take THEM—H. Starke, 44 p.— 
American Photographic Publishing Co., 
50 c. ea. Good, sound, simple, clearly- 
illustrated descriptions of how it’s done, 
useful to any photographer who wants 


more than “just snapshots.” 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


Photography 

Mopern Masters oF PxHorocrapny. 
Serres I: Pictortatists — Heyworth 
Campbell, ed.—Galleon, 37  looseleaf 


plates, each 11x14 in., $3. A beautiful 
job, deserving many hours of careful 


study. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


Photography 

Makino Pictures Witn tHE MIn1a- 
TURE CAMERA: A Workinc Manvuat— 
Jacob Deschin—Whittlesey House, 156 
p., 47 plates, $3. A book dedicated to the 


beginner. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 
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History of Science 
NATURALISTS OF THE FronTIER—Sam- 
uel Wood Geiser—Southern Methodist 
University Press, 341 p.. $3. What car- 
ries men of fine mind, many of them of 
distinguished ancestry and position, to 
lost and dusty frontiers, years of obscure 
poverty, and in the end perhaps un- 
marked graves and forgotten names? 
Prof. Geiser’s careful biographical re- 
search and sympathetic narrative of the 
lives and labors of a number of such 
figures gives us understanding. These 
also followed the gleam that led Colum- 
bus and Magellan, LaSalle and Mar- 
quette, and if the world at large knows 
little of their work, that work is still 
not lost. It underlies much of our mod- 
ern scientific knowledge, like solid bricks 
in the lower courses of a foundation. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


Physics 
Hypro- aNp AERopYNAMics: A THEo- 
RETICAL TEXTBOOK FOR ADVANCED StTu- 
DENTs OF AERONAUTICS, HypRAULICs, 
Puysics AND Matuematics—S. L. Green 
—Pitman, 166 p., $3.50. Typically Brit- 
ish in its format, style and thoroughness 
is this book of mathematical physics. 
The word “advanced” in the subtitle of 
the book really means what it says. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


Chemistry 

CoLLaTeraAL Reapincs 1N- INORGANIC 
Cuemistry—L. A. Goldblatt, ed.—Ap- 
pleton-Century, 225 p., $1.35. By a 
photo offset process are reproduced a 
valuable collection of additional read- 
ings from technical chemical magazines 
for any serious student of inorganic 
chemistry. Summaries of the lives and 
work of outstanding chemists, and sig- 
nificant chemical processes are given 
with a minimum of technical language 


or detail. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


Psychology 
BeHaviorisM aT Twenty-Five—A. A, 
Roback—Sci-Art, 256 p., $1.75. Be- 
haviorism is 25 years old but no enthusi- 
asm marked the anniversary. Dr. Ro- 
back, long opposed to behaviorism, cele- 
brates by the issue of this critical volume. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 


Political Science 
EXPENDITURES OF THE FEDERAL Gov- 
ERNMENT—John A. Krout, ed.—Acad. of 
Political Science, 137 p., $2.50. 
Science News Letter, January 29, 1938 











